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Art. IV. — Du Vrai, du Beau, et du Blen. Par M. Victor 
Cousin. Paris : Didier, Libraire-editeur. 1853. pp. 494. 

It must be agreed, by all sound thinkers, that philosophy, 
in its speculative no less than in its practical direction, is one 
of the cardinal interests of man. In its briefest and yet am- 
ple statement, it is the effort after truth. This effort, how- 
ever, is something more than a rude and untaught impulse, 
something more than a bold grasping after certitude amidst 
mystery and doubt. It is a deliberate and persistent search, 
— a search claiming alike energy and patience, and which, 
while it implies the highest mental industry, demands the 
most watchful avoidance of chimeras. This endeavor is legi- 
ble throughout the ages. Its instinctive and blind attempts 
appear in the earliest foretime of the race. On the farthest 
confines of the ancient world we find it. There come down 
to us with the first traditions of men the names of professed 
seekers after knowledge. Along all the centuries of social 
progress we trace their unbroken line. These are the guides 
and teachers of humanity, the interpreters of the world with- 
out us, the revealers of the laws and relations of the soul. 

A widely accredited opinion ascribes to philosophy an Ori- 
ental and almost primeval origin. But the best-fortified posi- 
tion seems to be that, in its genuine type, it began amongst 
the Greeks with Thales. Passing down from him, it reached 
its grandest and consummate style in the fine brain of Plato. 
Platonism holds the central place in the realm of the pure 
reason. It is alike a fulfilment and a prophecy. It gathers 
up and unfolds the scattered hints of Parmenides and Zeno 
who went before it ; and it embraces plainly, in its compre- 
hensive sweep, the rudiments of all that generous science 
which now dignifies humanity. Here, in this broad and pro- 
found scheme, with all its germs and tendencies, lies the 
unity of human wisdom. Rejecting the partial expositions 
of the sects which followed Socrates, the higher and univer- 
sal genius of Plato reviewed the whole domain of thought. 
He rose above the narrow and uncertain ground of experience, 
and mounted to the wide and firm region of the conscious- 
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ness. In these two spheres, the rational and the empirical, 
the circuit of philosophy becomes complete. Beyond them 
its boundaries have never passed. And as Plato presides, by 
confessed pre-eminence, over the one, so likewise Aristotle, 
his contemporary and disciple, represents the other. 

At the threshold, then, of a fully-outlined philosophy, these 
two regal shades salute us, — Aristotle and Plato. The prov- 
ince of the one being the understanding, that of the other 
the pure reason, they share between them the sovereignty of 
thought. However lightly, in our age of independent judg- 
ment, we may value the authority of either, we must render 
honor to them, none the less, as to anointed kings. Their 
empires are historical and actual. Not Charlemagne, nor Con- 
stantine, nor Caesar, was a conqueror one whit more than each 
of these. They have held, for more than twenty centuries, 
supremacy over the minds of men. So splendid and durable 
a realm as theirs has no parallel in any, not even in the Per- 
sian, the Macedonian, or the Roman state. Nor is this empire 
ended. The rule of these great masters of the past continues. 
All the successive developments of knowledge from their day 
down to ours, may still be placed under the one or the other 
of these invocations. To these two we must perpetually re- 
turn. By renewed counselling with them, we may assure 
ourselves that we are not wandering from the fixed and solid 
points of truth. Coming with a divine commission to teach 
their fellows, their errand belongs to no single age, but to all 
the ages. Their office is an imperishable priesthood. Spirits 
of so intense and mighty energy can never die. When they 
pass away from our dim sight, they enter upon a second and 
higher life. An immortality of influence becomes their heri- 
tage. Their genius, by its prevailing and universal power, 
projects itself forward into the future. Their golden teachings 
still guide the beliefs of men. From their exalted seats, they 
watch the active ministry of their precious words. They be- 
hold the great lessons which they uttered passing around the 
globe, and speaking in welcome phrase to all the nations. 
They hearken to the echoes of noble thoughts, now filling 
the world, which first leaped to life within the chambers of 
their brain. The empire of such souls can never end. It 
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will assert itself, for evermore, over all intruding and alien 
sceptres. For the Nemesis brings compensation, — not alone 
retributions and revenges, but restorations and resurrections. 
No usurpation can last for ever. Always the ancient right 
returns. No falsehood can long resist the strong legitimacy 
of truth. 

Still, of these two majestic presences, the kinglier one is 
Plato. His soul has the finer cast and temper. The outward 
phenomena, wherein Aristotle sought for truth, conduct not 
to the certain, but to the probable. Physical knowledge, like 
the facts it deals with, is always a shifting and flowing thing. 
The new discovery overthrows the old result. Hence progress 
contravenes permanence. But in the higher department of 
the human spirit, whence accrue to us necessary and universal 
principles, with all their wealth of issues, progress and per- 
manence are joined. Since, therefore, the essentially and un- 
conditionally True transcends, in any age, the present sum of 
facts, — since its total though unattained symmetry surpasses 
the theories which partially declare it, — Plato must stand for 
ever the world's unequalled sage. The Perfect, the Absolute, 
the All, was his grand ideal. As he was the clearest expounder 
in antiquity of those fixed necessities of belief, which assert 
themselves resolutely in the endeavor of the ages after truth, 
and is their confessed champion in history, they may be 
placed, however changed in their modern statement, under 
his august tutelage ; and it is the purpose of the present 
writing to consider the value of these sure and steadfast laws, 
and to trace briefly the historic fortunes of him who so early 
and distinctly uttered them. 

We would approach this revered name in the spirit neither 
of eulogy nor of criticism. We would come rather, as an 
humble scholar, to take counsel of this ennobling wisdom. 
This wisdom has no waning and transitory worth. It is 
eternal ; for it gathers within its mighty plan the most sub- 
stantial verities. It finds, therefore, an echo in every soul of 
man. The common consciousness of the race responds to it. 
It is no gliding shadow of a dead past, but a living and pres- 
ent power. 

In following the career of Plato, we shall often meet that 
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other more proud and dictatorial spirit already mentioned, 
less imposing indeed, but more militant and aggressive, — 
Aristotle. At first the restive pupil, and afterward the de- 
termined rival of his master, their estrangement did not cease 
with life, but rose from its personal and local character, and 
expanded itself into a memorable historic conflict, and the 
whole chronicle of philosophy is, more or less, the story of a 
tireless struggle between these, two for empire. 

Alexandria in Egypt was the most splendid of the many 
cities which were to perpetuate the memory of the great con- 
queror who founded them. As it became the centre of the 
world's commerce, so also here met in one the great streams 
of learning, civilization, language, race. Here it was, in this 
metropolis both of Europe and the Orient, in this new radiat- 
ing point of the mightiest human forces, that Platonism, very 
early in the Christian era, was deliberately proclaimed. Now 
arose amongst the other great ambitions of the epoch that 
colossal project, — the union of all the philosophic schools in 
one grand alliance, the attainment of a complete unity of opin- 
ion. To secure a truce of creeds was the steady effort of this 
period. The comprehensive scheme of Plato was to be its ba- 
sis, and an eclecticism at once cautious and catholic its means. 
All truth was to be gathered into one stupendous fabric. 
Certain brave spirits thought they saw a oneness under all 
the diversities of system. To detect this essential agree- 
ment was their constant aim. This was a sad, though splen- 
did aspiration ; for the minds of men are forensic rather than 
judicial, and our theories, however honest at the start, become 
in a degree, as we advance, sectarian. Vast and earnest as 
the endeavor was ; summoning before its tribunal, as it did, 
all the philosophies and religions of mankind ; laying all the 
lore of the earth under contribution for the elements of its gi- 
gantic plan, — it failed. Such a plan, if practicable at all, it 
is the work, not of any people, not of any generation, but of 
the race, to realize. And the means to this end is not an un- 
truthful amity of opposing forces, but a resolute and uncom- 
promising conflict. Beneath a hollow peace grows only new 
vigor of antagonism. The warfare of great principles has its 
aeon and its destiny. It can be ended by no lying treaties nor 
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hypocritical adjustments. Only after a combat of centuries 
is fought, can hostile opinions throw aside their armor. Then, 
when at last the right is fairly shown, they may come to an 
honest meeting. This great battle of creeds is of a twofold 
character. It is waged in consciousness and in history alike. 
It is for self, for the individual man, no less than for human- 
ity. Within his own breast each one of us must repeat at 
last the great contests of mankind. It is as though history 
began anew every time a soul is born. 

The baffled attempt of the Alexandrian schools answered, 
however, a worthy purpose in placing philosophy upon broader 
and more generous ground, and in rendering signal and mer- 
ited honor to Plato as the undoubted master. This high trib- 
ute was given in no partisan spirit ; it was a spontaneous and 
honest homage. The recognition of him as the foremost of 
sages was simple justice to a great and manifest desert. 

Christianity brought to men a new genesis of truth. Re- 
jecting existing systems, vitiated as they were by error, it 
planted itself, as on its reliable and main foundation, upon 
the grand old Hebrew faith. Yet it declared no hostility to 
anything in the higher sense good, or beautiful, or true. The 
early Fathers of the Church gladly hailed Philosophy as a 
powerful auxiliary in the defence of the sacred testimonies. 
The divorce of faith and reason, of piety and learning, often 
since attempted, found no favor at their hands. Not the re- 
jection of philosophy, but its subordination to religion, was 
their purpose ; for a noble and just philosophy, unmarred by 
the vices of system, bound by no soulless dogmas, and, in its 
very aspiration after the Unattained and Infinite, reaching out 
eagerly towards faith, is faith's best and sincerest friend. 
Such a philosophy was Plato's. Therefore the Fathers met 
him with a warm and admiring welcome. Origen became 
his diligent and enthusiastic pupil. So, later, did Augustine ; 
he to whom all seekers after sound Christian doctrine must 
at length return. In the fifth century Plato had attained un- 
disputed sway. 

Forth from his long silence now came Aristotle. While 
the elevated theology of Plato gave a valuable confirmation 
to the sacred books, a sterner logic than he had to offer was 
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needed to beat back the impious heresies which began to 
show themselves. The support which Plato gave to Moses 
and to Christ was enough to convince the more pious and en- 
lightened minds. But the unity of the Church was, even thus 
early, marred by schism. To encounter and confound the dis- 
turbers of her peace, the want was felt of an iron system of 
dialectics. Such a method was not to be found in Plato ; for 
his serene and pacific spirit never trained men in the gymnas- 
tics of disputation. Recourse was had then to his more war- 
like and gladiatorial disciple. So this other heathen sage 
stood forth, shaking off the torpor of a sleep of centuries, as 
the accepted defender of Christianity. The controversial 
weapons which he wielded were proved to be of the truest 
temper. Victory upon victory was won for faith. Heretics 
and infidels everywhere fell back dismayed before this resist- 
less champion. 

Thus we behold Aristotle, after ages of neglect, again en- 
tering the lists. And he enters under the highest credit as the 
chosen knight of Holy Church. But his service, effective as 
it was, was that rather of a mercenary ally than of a loyal 
soldier. It was not the duty of a faithful subject. Beneath 
all his triumphs in the sacred cause there lurked the subtle 
and bold design of an ultimate individual supremacy. Now 
began that magnificent career of conquest which was after- 
wards so signally achieved. The recognition by the Church 
of the crafty and grasping Aristotle, was the first step toward 
universal empire. This empire was consummated, at last, in 
the thirteenth century. His influence was now dominant 
in all the schools and monasteries. From all the professorial 
chairs of Christendom the appeal lay, finally, to him, as con- 
fessed dictator in philosophy. At this period he well-nigh 
obtained the honor, more imposing than any coronation of 
emperor or poet, of a formal consecration as the Philosopher 
of the Church. But such a despotism, thus ambitious and 
overshadowing, could not last for ever. In every age, that 
other master, Plato, had his firm and devoted followers. The 
great battles of the Scholastic ages prepared the way for his 
return. The unceasing strifes of those seven belligerent cen- 
turies, stigmatized as they are with the charge of gloom and 
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barbarism, had yet a noble use in the final vindication of the 
Platonic theory of the Ideas. This vindication was the salu- 
tary issue of the long struggle between Nominalism and Real- 
ism. The whole period from the beginning of the ninth 
century to the close of the fifteenth was, emphatically, an 
agonistic era, and although in this era the sway of Aristotle 
grew to its strongest, forces were all the while maturing 
which should work its downfall. 

To make a proper estimate of the character of these ages 
would be, surely, amidst the clashing opinions and testimonies 
which are presented to us, an adventurous attempt. The best 
accounts appear to certify the common view, that it was a 
dark and cheerless time. Philosophy seems to have sunk into 
cold and barren formularies. Literature, once so honored, was 
unclothed of her ancient glories, and stood dumb amidst the 
angry jargon of the schools. Religion was degraded to super- 
stition under the lying style of Faith. Of this appalling night 
the tenth century was the darkest hour. Ignorance and prof- 
ligacy then everywhere prevailed. In science and in letters it 
was an iron age. 

In this sombre period, the Italian mind first caught the 
beams of the coming clawn. Earliest in the twilight of the 
morning, animated by the inspiring purpose to restore a taste 
for polite learning, appears the sublime and graceful muse of 
Dante. From his school arose, in the next century, Francesco 
Petrarca, to whom the Latin tongue owes, in a great degree, 
the restoration of its purity. Next in the splendid trio comes 
Boccaccio, Petrarca's constant friend and pupil. The begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century saw the revival of Plato. His 
incomparable elegance won all hearts, and aided much to 
scatter the thick darkness of the time. Here is a memorable 
instance of the persuading and transforming power of beauty, 
and through it Plato did by no means his slightest service to 
humanity. 

An effort was now made to restore Aristotelianism from its 
barbarous corruptions to its genuine form and spirit. But the 
revolt against this hoary tyranny had assumed a steady and 
determined front. It was to fall, in no long time, under the 
awakened might of reason. 

vol. lxxxiii. — no. 172. 7 
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In the sixteenth century there followed a general restoration 
of learning. The pursuit of elegant literature, and the enthu- 
siastic study of the Greek and Latin classics, engaged the at- 
tention of most scholars, although Philosophy was not without 
her votaries. This was the era of Erasmus. The reforma- 
tion of religion, under the auspices of his great compeer, Lu- 
ther, contributed still further to the success of this sturdy 
effort for human freedom against the bondage of authority. 
Our sacred faith was then liberated from the dungeons of the 
Romish hierarchy, and sent forth to fulfil its beneficent evan- 
gel to the nations. 

In the exultant sense of this new liberty, there now arose 
original and independent essays toward science. Some of 
these took a speculative direction ; others rested upon experi- 
ment. But it was reserved for the seventeenth century, and 
for Descartes and Bacon, to complete the overthrow of Aris- 
totle, and to inaugurate the modern movement of philosophy. 
This labor of reconstruction, however, was to be wrought only 
by the activities of the entire century ; for the hold of Aris- 
totle, while he had so strong ecclesiastical support, could not 
be easily unfastened. He found a refuge to the last amongst 
those martial and polemic spirits, the Company of Jesus. But 
the age was well fitted to its mission. It was, throughout, a 
triumphal march of progress. All the great secular interests of 
man — letters, art, and science — were wonderfully advanced. 
Just at the outset of the century, that spirit of transcendent 
insight, Bacon, came, like a new Prometheus, to bring down 
from the celestial realm of philosophy material benefits to 
men. Forgetting her olden and sterile dignity, and departing 
for a season from an exclusively speculative character, Philos- 
ophy became beneficent. She assumed the office of a minis- 
ter to human comforts and social wants. Of this kindly 
gospel Bacon was the great apostle. But the utilitarian and 
practical bent of his inquiries betokened no vulgar nor gross 
cast of mind. His genius had that rare and princely quality 
which secures the admiration of men for ever. His is an en- 
during name. There is a choice society of souls, — few in 
number and separated in their mortal lives by great distances 
of time, — whom the race hold in perpetual regard. In this 
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high companionship, grander than any Olympus of Homeric 
heroes, Bacon has found no humble place. 

In the new movement of science, thus tending to the over- 
throw of the Peripatetic dynasty, Galileo had led the way in 
Italy, followed in France by Gassendi and Descartes, in Den- 
mark by Tycho Brahe, amongst the English by Boyle and 
Newton, and amongst the Germans by Kepler and Leibnitz. 
The remoulding power of the great astronomers who illus- 
trated the seventeenth century was by no means small nor 
temporary. Before their stalwart strokes the fortress of au- 
thority, hoary with centuries, began to yield. The Grand- 
Dukes of Tuscany, and the great monarchs Louis XIV. and 
Charles II., were the professed and powerful patrons of learn- 
ing. In the clear and noble exposition of the Christian ethics, 
as applied to the grand personality of nations, stood forth the 
unmatched Hugo Grotius. 

Such were some of the spirits that presided over this mighty 
revolution. But the foremost of these earnest thinkers was 
Descartes. The speculative or rational sphere of philosophy 
became the field of his splendid conquests. He grounded 
himself here upon the mental necessities, as absolute and uni- 
versal laws written deeply upon the human heart and brain. 
Believing that, through all the fogs of disputation, he saw a 
method which pointed the way to certainty, he sought in con- 
sciousness the normal source of truth. Beginning humbly, 
with a provisory doubt, he passed on, with sure steps, to God. 
Thenceforward Cartesianism — a new force with a brilliant 
destiny — made its way with rapid strides. But scholasticism 
was too strongly fortified within the Church to be speedily 
dislodged. Still, certain devout and enlightened men in the 
Romish communion, mainly amongst the French, trod in the 
footsteps of Descartes. Among these distinguished names 
are Malebranche, Blaise Pascal, and Anthony Arnauld. From 
these earnest men sprang a vigorous and intrepid opposition 
to Aristotle. Toward the close of the century, the bonds of 
his colossal tyranny were broken. The liberty of thought 
was now asserted against prescription. 

The new metaphysics were brought, to some degree, into 
disrepute with loyal Christians by the Jew Spinoza, a follower 
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of Descartes, who revived, in a fresh and more formidable 
shape, the ancient Pantheism. He assumed the unquestioned 
postulate that in God all realities exist supremely. He adopted 
also the .opinion of his master, that there are only two realities, 
thought and extension, the one mental, the other material. 
The issue of this malign syllogism was the oneness of the uni- 
verse with God. But through the aid of Leibnitz, the wiser 
expounder of Descartes, the Cartesianism was recalled to its 
religious loyalty. He was its champion in Germany and the 
North of Europe. The new method, thoroughly elaborated as 
it was at his hands, acquired, in the next century, a pre-emi- 
nence which has been since maintained. It was eagerly ac- 
cepted, and applied to the exposition and confirmation of the 
truths of revealed religion. And this is but one more exam- 
ple of the constant service which a genuine philosophy has 
rendered to a true and earnest faith. 

The genius of Leibnitz was trained for" its brilliant efforts 
by the early and appreciating study of Plato. From com- 
munion with this venerated and peerless sage, he drew the 
best inspirations of his life and thought. The germ of his 
noble Rationalism lay in this simple and thoroughly Platonic 
tenet : " That there are in metaphysics, as well as in mathe- 
matics, necessary truths, the verity of which cannot be found by 
experiment, but must be sought within the soul itself." Of the 
Leibnitzian teaching, it has been said, emphatically, that it 
generated and made current a multitude of new ideas. Such 
a generation, however, must be simply a development, — a 
birth into human thought ; for all these seemingly new ideas 
must be, at the first, inwrapped in the primitive rudiments of 
truth. In the Teutonic mind, under his awakening breath, 
these rudiments have, it may be, reached their fullest growth. 
But we may trace them back till they meet in the soul of 
Plato. 

Thus, in every century, we see the power of Plato. His 
dominion, pervading and continuous though it be, is, however, 
no strongly consolidated dynasty ; for he is no dictator, but the 
sage of freedom. The loyalty which all elevated spirits cher- 
ish toward him is rendered to no imperious authority, but to 
the radiant truth which illumines his every page. His em- 
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pire has not an arbitrary and purely positive foundation, but 
rests solely upon abiding spiritual instincts. In these it finds 
a steadfast anchorage. Thus its influence is of a permanent 
and universal kind. We have seen how promptly the early 
Christian Fathers — they who drank nearest to the hallowed 
fountains of our faith — received and honored this divine phi- 
losophy. They struck hands with Plato, not as a serviceable 
champion, but as the firm friend of Christ. Hence those, en- 
dearing legends in which the Church embalms his memory. 
The Mystics, too, who, although perhaps sometimes bewil- 
dered by their enrapturing dreams, came in their pure lives 
and saintly piety as near as any body of Christians to the 
pattern of their Saviour, have always found in Plato the sub- 
lime suggestions whereby they ascended, as they believed, to 
the contemplation of the Supreme Intelligence; for Mysti- 
cism, with all its spiritual aggrandizement, with all the great- 
ness and glory into which it inaugurates the soul, has in every 
age its spring in Platonism. 

Plato opened three broad, imperial highways, leading us, 
each of them, to the immovable proof of God. These are 
none other than the True, the Beautiful, the Good. Apart 
from revelation, they are the only solid roads to the Absolute 
and Perfect. They set out alike — for they have a unity of 
origin as well as of end — in the grand old theory of the Ideas. 
Of this noble scheme, Cousin, in his " Fragmens Philoso- 
phiques," has given us the clearest and simplest exposition. 

A well-built philosophy can never disown definition. It 
must have a language, else it is impotent and dumb. To gen- 
eralize, to detect the essential amidst the accidental, the unity 
in variety, is its earliest problem. But that science which has 
no regress behind general terms is a hollow mockery. Here 
Nominalism pauses, and declares that universals are not re- 
alities, but only names. Plato, however, with deeper intuition, 
finds underlying them, as their firm, substantial base, Ideas. 
Hence comes the theory which is the informing soul of his 
philosophy. This theory is shadowed forth faintly in the 
Phsedrus, and proceeds, step by step, to its full unfolding, 
through the Menon, the Parmenides,the Phaedon, and the Re- 
public. Highest is the elBof dvrd, the idea unconditioned, 
7* 
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having no reference either to the soul or to nature, — the un- 
seen and eternally subsisting type, alone unmoved amidst this 
perpetual flow of things. Unlike the ever-varying phenomena 
which reflect it here below, this absolute idea is the true es- 
sence (j) ovcria, to ov oj/tgk), the permanent reality. It dwells 
in the eternal Ao'<yo?. Not a self-existing being is it, but an 
attribute of the Infinite. 

But the Idea has no silent and barren sleep in the Divine 
bosom. Through the impelling and creative energies with 
which it is endued, it enteYs into the ceaseless movement of 
the universe. It passes into humanity and into nature. Now 
it is no longer etSo? avro, but becomes iBea, the idea condi- 
tioned in the human spirit and in the world. Hence the ab- 
solute which appears to us amidst the relative, — the true, 
and beautiful, and good, blended with falsehood, deformity, 
and evil. 

In the mind of man the etSo? is the notion, acknowledged 
to be real, as opposed to mere sensations and impressions ; 
the general idea revealing itself in the particular and con- 
tingent. At this stage it represents universal and necessary 
.laws, — laws which govern every judgment and conception. 

Next to humanity comes nature ; both alike being issues 
of the Divine One; for God illumines each, though diversely. 
The Idea, having descended into this lower province of its 
manifestation, now expresses the universal in sensible ap- 
pearances. And as these ideal archetypes penetrate nature, 
so do material objects array themselves in life and beauty. 

Thus Sensation and Consciousness, the one having its 
sphere in nature, the other in the soul of man, are the two 
witnesses of truth. Of these, Sensation is doubtless the less 
reliable in her reports. The general law which we fancy we 
derive from the material and outward must come from an ex- 
haustive investigation, before we can be assured that it is not 
chimerical. But our inductions, however far pursued, can 
rarely attain completeness, or give us more than conjectural 
and doubtful judgments. Consciousness, then, remains the, 
surer source of knowledge. Out of it proceed those certain 
and necessary laws which can be contradicted by no opposing 
possibilities of thought. They admit of no rational denial. 
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Not any scepticism can move them from their firm founda- 
tion. 

Such is the Platonic theory of the Ideas. In nature and 
in the soul they have their dual utterance. They reveal to us 
oneness in manifoldness, stability amidst unceasing changes. 
Ascending from their finite manifestations within ourselves 
and in the world, we come by an invincible demonstration to 
Deity. And the path by which they lead us thither is, as has 
been said, threefold. It is the True, the Good, the Beautiful. 
Under this complete and yet simple trinity, the Ideas all find 
their places. 

The first of these routes lies through the pure and simple 
necessities of thought, — the inexorable dvuyicai which admit of 
no negation. In modern philosophy this route has been best 
trodden by Descartes. Starting doubtingly, without taking 
anything for granted, he begins in the lowliest abasement, 
that he may reach the loftier exaltation. He doubts, indeed, 
but he cannot doubt that he doubts. Since he doubts, he 
thinks ; and since he thinks, he is. So from the poor Pyrrhon- 
ic postulate dubito, springs the still meagre cogito. Thence 
comes the exultant sum. Here is one verity, at length, which 
no scepticism can contravene. But this thinking and this 
being in himself are finite. They are hints, however, which 
point clearly to the Infinite. His finiteness implies the in- 
finite, as a shadow implies a reality, as a part the whole. 
Thus from the humblest data he arrives, of necessity, at God. 

The Good, likewise, which appears partially and finitely in 
man and nature, argues, by an urgent intellectual need, its 
absolute subject.' There must be One in whom these flitting 
and vague prophecies of virtue, obscurely muttered in frail 
human souls, are finally fulfilled. There must be one from 
whom descends, to penetrate the evil and torpid earth, that 
ministering goodness which surrounds us everywhere. In 
Him is its perfect and ideal type. Thus the second road 
carries us to the same goal with the first. 

The third pathway to the Supreme is no less sure than the 
other two. For Beauty is the peer alike of the True and of 
the Good. The Beautiful, while it overarches and pervades 
nature, is yet known as best and most kingly in the human 
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soul. Here it holds imperial court. The ideals which lie 
within us surpass in their perfectness all outer harmonies and 
graces. These ideals are no unreal phantoms, but they answer 
to abiding archetypes. They are tokens to us of what lies, 
in its consummate glory, out of us, as well as out of nature, 
even in the Divine Perfection. In nature we find beauty ; 
but it is only strewn here and there in fragments. The 
Apollo and the Venus of the Pagan sculptor, although no 
more than human in each separate trait, have, neither of 
them, a complete and single model in any man or woman ; 
for the true and final Beauty is uncreate. The highest Art is 
not a mere induction which gathers the Beautiful from nature, 
as physical science seeks to gather truth. The artist, with 
all his study of material forms, must still find in his own soul 
his noblest models. Beauty is a spiritual presence, which, 
darkly as we see it, even now sanctifies the earth and irra- 
diates our souls. But its glorified and perfect type is there, 
whither its earthly and human glimmering is a celestial min- 
istry to lead us, in the thought and purpose of the Ineffable 
Existence. 

The Platonic Realism, thus sublime and impregnable in its 
results, and wrought in later times by so severe and exigent 
dialectics, has its announcement in every age. In none has its 
voice been hushed, not even while proscribed by lordly schools, 
and banished to monastic cloisters. In the heart, once spoken, 
it reverberates for ever. Not changed is it, although it speaks 
to us in the language of to-day ; for it is the same spirit, one 
under every form. It now enters into our current thought, 
penetrates with reviving glow through all its grossness, and 
makes it royal. 

As there is an undoubted unity of truth, so may there come, 
at some time, a oneness in belief. Through all the conflicts 
of opinion, hitherward is the constant march. Such a one- 
ness, however, cannot be proclaimed by universities or coun- 
cils, nor yet by congresses of priests and cardinals. Each 
attempt at it must be only one more melancholy failure, like 
those of which the past is full. The concord of creeds must 
rest, not upon points of agreement only, but upon firm and 
certain truths. These truths are found in the Ideas of Plato, 
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known as they are in our modern philosophy, by Descartes as 
necessary principles, and as " eternal verities " by Leibnitz. 
Here these three masters meet. Here the old and the new 
philosophies commingle. And toward this common highway 
tend the feet of all honest thinkers. 

In him who is the acknowledged representative of the 
magnificent German mind, the admirable Kant, we find 
this same idealistic spirit; for in Kant slumbers the germ 
of the veritable Platonic doctrine, although not carried to its 
fair and full development. Beginning, like Descartes and 
Leibnitz, with the analysis of thought, while they soared 
to Plato, Kant fell short of him. As some Baconians never 
ascend from nature, so Kant never passes beyond man. This 
is his great fallacy, that he halts too soon. He seeks the 
residence of the necessary principles which the study of con- 
sciousness unveils to him in no absolute and independent 
being. He leaves them imprisoned within the human mind, 
and sees in them only the laws of its operations. The postu- 
lates of mathematics, those surest of convictions, he dares not 
affirm to be more than only true for us. So, too, the principles 
of ethics Kant is afraid to declare grounded otherwise than on 
the sense of obligation. They are merely subjective impera- 
tives, not objective and superior laws. They have no outward 
and absolute validity. They are not eternal, but ordained for 
time ; not divine, but human. They are arbitrary rules, and 
not realities. They exact, therefore, not a genuine obedience, 
but a base submission. For the true obedience abides in 
freedom. It rests not on legality, but on loyalty. It seeks 
a law which is supreme and final. To no mere enact- 
ments, to no right which is right only because it is com- 
manded, can proper obedience be paid. As the loyal citizen 
does not obey so much the statute-book as he does the invio- 
lable legitimacy of the state which is expressed in it, so the 
soul obeys not conscience, but the fixed and majestic equity 
it utters. Even if Kant desert us here, there lies, still, an 
appeal to innate Sentiment. This generous principle is 
the true communis sensus. Its intuitions often guide us by 
the light of a diviner illumination than flashes in any logic. 
And this sentiment of the race protests sternly against a 
cowardice which thus betrays the priceless dignity of man. 
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This grand common sense of the world is the tribunal 
before which all theories must come finally to be judged by 
their results. The condemnation of Kant lies, then, briefly 
here. If the mental necessities are not realities, but simply 
laws of thought ; if they are not absolute verities, but only 
true for us ; then, by a still stronger argument, as against any 
assurance which we may boast, is matter, with its properties 
which the senses report to us, a false and hollow phantom. 
For the axioms of morals and mathematics have, of all beliefs, 
the surest foothold in our persuasion. If they do not yield 
to us independent truths, much less do these physical phe- 
nomena, which enter, not by the pure reason, but by the 
humbler gateway of sensation. Thus does this timid and 
recreant subjectivism lead us at last to a sweeping and 
desolating negation. 

Fichte and Hegel, too, and other leading spirits of the deep 
and hopeful philosophy of Germany, owe much to Plato. 
It is their boast and glory, that they but continue the old 
Grecian wisdom. This wisdom, amidst all the vagaries 
and chimeras of modern metaphysicians, is a bright and 
guiding flame. But as the best living expositor of Plato- 
nism we must acknowledge the acute and profound Cousin. 
He grasps it, both in its ancient and golden purity, and in its 
present phase, tempered as it is by the fiery ordeals it has 
encountered. While he avoids the occasional extravagance 
of Leibnitz, he shuns the opposite and worse fault of Kant, 
by taking boldly the last culminating step to Deity. 

Through his intelligent and tireless labors, as at once a 
student and a teacher, Cousin has done an invaluable service 
to philosophy. Going behind the shallow systems of a later 
origin, he seeks, in the venerable theory of Plato, those reali- 
ties which are the permanent and final elements of truth. 
But while he admires Plato with a reverent zeal, he detracts 
in no wise from the honor which justly belongs to other names. 
An eclectic in the largest and most liberal significance of the 
word, his eclecticism stands far in advance of that of the old 
Alexandrian Schoolmen. It never lapses into an easy and ac- 
commodating syncretism. Nor does he ever become a parti- 
san. With no abject veneration for any authority in philoso- 
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phy, he does not, on the other hand, rely too confidently upon 
the intuitions of his own thought. The historical and the 
subjective have, each of them, in his nice ear, their rightful 
voice. 

The " Psychology," the " Philosophical Fragments," the 
" History of Philosophy," together with that noble work whose 
title stands at the head of this article, have won for Cousin 
an abiding record upon the mind of his age. By his un- 
wearied efforts, as a lecturer for many years in the Academy 
at Paris, he has contributed largely to expand and deepen the 
channel of French speculation, and to indoctrinate the youth 
of his country with the soundest principles and the most salu- 
tary sentiments. It is indeed cheering to witness one brave, 
strong thinker, like Victor Cousin, amongst the host of persi- 
fleurs and madmen who infest French literature, and poison 
the fountains of French thought. His masterly translations 
of the Dialogues of Plato are a perpetual memorial of assid- 
uous and careful scholarship and of a liberal and appreciating 
criticism, no less than an unsurpassed and permanent classic 
in his vernacular tongue. So marked, indeed, is his uniform 
justice in rendering the exquisite speech of his master into 
his own language, that Cousin has been called, in no empty 
phrase of compliment, the man who, alone of all Frenchmen, 
has thoroughly understood Plato. 

Thus Platonism traverses the ages. In all its movement 
we recognize in it a fixed identity. No school, whether old 
or new, in its highest effort, has done any more than to de- 
velop the hints of this surpassing creed. Whenever its sure 
Ideas, those eternal stars in the firmament of truth, have been 
abandoned, philosophy has gone far astray. Plato had no 
strict and narrow system. The mighty thoughts which lie 
scattered across his Dialogues cannot be gathered up into a 
single plan. The dim outlines of the unity he groped for, 
reach forth, in their vastness, into the Infinite. God was the 
grand conception of Plato, — God made manifest in man and 
in nature, through truth, beauty, and goodness. In these is 
an arc of that stupendous circle, whose centre, in the sublime 
speech of Augustine, is everywhere, whose circumference is 
nowhere. The calculus of Deity, however, must lie beyond 
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a finite grasp. This transcendent science is known only in 
the measureless profundities of the Infinite Reason, only in 
the clear vision of the Divine Consciousness itself. 

The return of Plato, so plainly indicated in the tendencies 
of the time, will be hailed with joy by all generous souls. It 
is the renewal, in philosophy, of a Saturnian reign. The 
Platonic is of all human wisdom the best authenticated. It 
stands not only upon constant and primary logical necessi- 
ties, but upon an ancient credit, which, while not always 
equally maintained, has not, at any time, been wholly lost. 
Consciousness and history thus give to it a double warrant. 
Proved by long and ardent conflict, it has come out of the 
fight at length victorious, with trophies won in service to 
truth and virtue. It now appears, under the determined and 
sincere advocacy of Cousin, to awaken a deeper earnestness 
in our yet meagre sentiment, and to vindicate, for an enslaved 
and misunderstood Philosophy, her rightful dignity and free- 
dom. Such being its kindly errand, let us welcome, with 
grateful hearts, its instauration. 



Art. V. — Poem, delivered at the Dedication of Crawford's 
Statue of Beethoven, at the Boston Music Hall, on Saturday 
Evening, March 1, 1856. By William W. Story. Bos- 
ton. 1856. 

If the politics of this country, as well foreign as domes- 
tic, do not fall into inextricable confusion, — if we can go on 
quietly for a few years, without a civil war, a separation of 
the States, or an exhausting contest with any other nation, — 
it is manifest to every person of common understanding, that 
a career of brilliancy in almost every department of human 
life is possible for us, and that our advance in what is com- 
monly called civilization may be faster and farther than that 
of any other people. It is manifest that we are not likely to 
be favorites with any of the nationalities with which we claim 
kindred. If we had remained, for the most part, of homoge- 



